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HAS YOUR MEMBERSHIP EXPIRED? 

For those who have not renewed their membership in the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club, this will be the last issue of the WOOD DUCK that you will receive, A red 
stamp appearing at the bottom of this page or on your address label on the back 
cover indicates that we have not received your renewal. Will you reconsider? 

Memberships fall into the following categories: Life — $100.00, 

Contributing - $10.00, Active - $5.00, Joint (husband and wife) - $6.00,. 

Student (l8 and over) - $2 o 00, Junior (under 18) - $1,00, and Corresponding 
(residing over 20 miles from Hamilton, Ont.) — $2.50. 

Contact our Membership Secretary, Bruce Mackenzie, 281 East 26th Street, 
Hamilton, Ont. L8V 3C9 (Phone 385-1422). 
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H AMILTO N NATURALI STS' CLU B EXECUTIVE 1 9 77-1978 


Past President 
President 
1st Vice President 
& Field Events 
2nd Vice President 
& Programme 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


Mrs. Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave., Dundas, Ont. ,L9H 4E1 
Mr. James Dowall, 29 Emerson St., Hamilton, Ont. L8S 2X2 

Mr. Robert Curry, 92 Hostein Ur., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S7 

Mr. 0. Ford Smith, 708-360 Torrance St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 2R9 
Dr. William Schlatter, 44 Cait Court, Ancaster, Ont. L9G 1M4 
Mrs. Ruth Summers, 675 Cedar Ave., Burlington, Ont. L7T 2R6 


Directors 

Membership 

Publicity 

Sanctuary 

Conservation 

Wood Duck Editor 

Social 

Director at Large 


Mr. Bruce Mackenzie, 281 East 26th St., Hamilton, Ont. L8V 3C9 
Mr. Dave Coneland, 28 Sandalwood Ave., Hamilton, Ont. L8T 2^3 
Mrs. Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave., Hamilton, Ont. L9H 4E1 
Dr. Walter Glooschenko, Carlisle P.O., Ont. LOR 1H0 
Mr. Ron Hepworth, 259 Euston Rd., Burlington, Cnt. X<7L 4V8 
Mrs. Barbara Reid, 2 Mayfair Court, Dundas, Ont. L9H 3P2 
Mr. Paul Attack, 14 Cameron Drive, Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2L3 

*** *** *** *** -Jf** *** *** *** *** *** 


WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Dr. Judith Krupanszky, 1331 No. 8 Hwy., Winona, Ont. 

Mr. Neil Matthews, 76 East Ave. N., Hamilton, Ont. L8L 5H5 
Miss Catherine Brown, 77 Creighton Rd., Dundas, Ont. L9H 3B7 
Mr. John S. Paterson, 477 Timber Lane, Burlington, Ont. 

Mr. & Mrs. William Tindale, R. R. No. 2, Cambellville, Ont. LOP 1B0 

Miss Jane LeWarne, 53 Binkley Cres., Hamilton, Ont. L8S 3K8 

Mr. & Mrs. R. H. Newell, R. R. No. 1, Waterdown, Ont. LOR 2H0 

Ms. Pauline Tenhove, 903 Mohawk Rd. E., Apt. 509, Hamilton, Ont. L8T 2R7 

Mr. Bruce Harschnitz, 84 Leslie Ave., Hamilton, Ont. L9C 1N'3 

Miss A. Bowland, Box 98, Binbrook, Ont. 

Miss Barbara McKean, 4 Grant Blvd, Apt. 9, Dundas, Ont. 

Ms. Catherine Gray, 105 Flatt Ave., Hamilton, Ont. L8P 4N2 

Mr. Rob LaMarre, 1719 Powerline Rd., R.R. #2, Lynden, Ont. LOR 1T0 

Mr. Gordon Tripp, Museum Curator, Fenlon Falls, Ont. 


************** 


FROM THE EDITOR 


LATE N OTICE: 

Mike Singleton, general manager of the F.O.N. has been invited to give 
a short talk about the Federation at our regular meeting on November 14, 1977- 
This is in addition to our regular scheduled program with Dr. Peter Peach. If 
you have any questions about the Federation they can be brought up at this time. 

ALSO LATE : 

We apologize for the late delivery of the October issue. After a bit of 
reorganization we hone that this will not happen again. Our regular collater, Miss 
Sheila Forbes,who has done a tremendous job over the past several years, ran into 
some difficulty nartly because she did. not always get the volunteer help when 
needed to make the job easier. She would be pleased if someone could take it over. 
If anyone is interested in talcing over Or if you can spare 2 or 3 hours sometime 
during the year, please let us know so that the WOOD DUCK can get out on time. 

Our thanks go to Dave Coneland and all of his helpers for collating and 
mailing this issue. 


******** 
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EVENTS Fu'A NOVEMBER 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


MONTHLY.GENERAL MEETING 


Date and Time: 
Place; 

Speaker: 


>v 

* 


Mond ay, November 14 , 1977 at osOO p.m. 


Loyal Botanical Gardens Headquarters Building, 
600 Pin ns Hoad West, Burlington, Ontario 

Dr. Peter Peach,Professor of Geology at Brock 
Unrver's ity wi 11 present slides and commentary on 

"ICELAND" 


... Vf 

•ft 
* 


* 

* 


* VISITORS WELCOME 


Dr. Peach has led three trips to Iceland and is 
an authority on these fascinating islands. This 
is also his third invitation to our Club. If 
you missed the first two times be sure to attend .. 
this meeting for a presentation well worth waiting 
for, 

STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS 
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CLUB FIELD EVENTS 


CLUB FIELD EVENTS 


CLUB FIELD EVENTS 


Sunday November 6, 1977 

Fall Bird Count ; Join in this annual event. Many volunteers are needed. 
Phone for further instructions. Meet afterwards for supper at the 
.Ponderpsa Steak House on Queenston Road. 


Compiler: Alan Wormington Materdown 583-5051 

Sunday,December 4,1977 at 8;00 A.M. 

Niagara Ui.eg. Birds - Gulls and ducks from Kiagara-on-the-Lake to Fort 
Erie, Meet at the Greater Hamilton Shopping Centre, Kenilworth Entrance, 
or at the lookout at Kiagara-on-the-Lake at approximately 9:30 a.m. 


Leader: Bob Curry * Ancaster . SAG-6093 

N EXT GENERAL MEETING IS MONDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1977 Please note this on your 

calendar. 

***** ***** ***** • ***** ***** ***** ***** ***** ***** 

OTHER EVENTS CF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 
HIKING HIIII THE IROCUOIA : BRUCE TRAIL CLUB 

Sunday, November 13, .1977 at 10:30 a.m. 

Cnd-tc-Eno Hike, Highway 20 to Fifty Hoad . This hike passes The Devil's 
Punch Bowl and the historic site of the first Women's Institute. There 
are several good views from the Escarpment, Lunch stop should be between 
Bellitfc Read and Vine-mount Road. 

Leader: Larry Duke Freelton 639-7277 


Saturday, November 26, 1977 at 10:30 a.m. 

E nd-to-Snd Hike, Fifty Road to Beamer's Falls, This hike will actually 
finish.'''down the Escarpment at the Gibson bridge in Grimsby. Than proceed 
to Beamer's Falls. Lunch spot will be designated by leader. 

Leader: Wayne Southon * k xxxxxxxitxi:ii:c:t * Ancaster 648-2063 

DUNDAS VALLEY TRAI L C ENTRE HIKES • 

Nov. 5, 10:00 a.m., Nov.6, 2:00 p.m., Nov.19, 10:00 a.m. & 2:00 p.m.,Nov.20, 2 p.m. 
The Trail Centre is 2 miles west of Dundas Town Hall on south side of Hwy. 99. 



NATURE PROGRAMS AT THE, II ,D ,G, 

Native Tree .Identification 

A short course on the field identification of native trees by bud, twig and 
bark characteristics. A field trip on Saturday, November 26 at 9:30 a.m . is 
followed by an indoor session on Monday, November 2' 1 at 7:20 p.m . fh.E.G. 
Headquarter, Dr, Peter Rice. 

BACKYARD PLANTINGS TO ATTRACT BIRDS 

Your choice of ornamental trees, shrubs and vines can help attract native 
birds' to your backyard. This illustrated discussion will feature those 
plants that provide the necessary food, shelter and nesting sites. Tuesday; , 
November IS at C:00 p.m. R.B.G. Headquarters Mrs* Joan Brown 


* —-- 




CLUB SANCTUARIES POLICY GUIDELINE 

(prepared by Sanctuary Director , Hamilton Naturalists' Clun) June 1-77 
.Note: The following was read and adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club at a meeting held on June 13,1977 

-llTn~~ S 'a n ' c *in - Tary~'' C oYi i tTr i tl u e shall consist of the Direci-Oi anci cnree i _>) 

interested members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 


Meetings 

~ '■nTTf* 


“ n rvo. 


will be held at least once a year (to be agreed upon by the 


Committee) and additional meetings (or field trips) held whenever deemed 
necessary. 

ewwlv e and deal with all property purchases recommendations emanating 
from Member sources, Nature Conservancy of Canada, related naturalist soci¬ 
eties, direct mail sources, Conservation Authorities, government Agencies,etc. 

They will also deal with upkeep, protective measures.etc. of our currencly 
he It! sane tuarlos (vis« Spoofcy Hollow and Sho>rt Hx 11s ./.Llkervao^s Axea)* 

The Sanctuary Director will summarise and report their findings to the 
Board of Directors. 

Expenditure of funds from the Sanctuary Account of the Club (for purchase, 

assistance in purchasing, and/or maintenance or currently-owned nature 
reserves) must be approved by the Board. 

for other than purchase and/or maintenance or present sanctuaries witaout 
going to the Courts. The directives in the Mills of those persons who have 
left us bequests have to be obeyed.) 

4t^§^4^2S§Sg#4i§ria selection, the Committee will attempt to obtain or assist 
in the purchase of land forms within an operational area of not more than 
fifty(SC) miles distant from the Hamilton Region, 

Criteria for Select on of Purchases and/or Assist ance in P urchase of an Area 

(a) Physical Environment (Geology and landform) 

(b) Biological Inventory (Birds, Fish, Mammals, Reptiles and Amphibians and 
Plants). 

Guidelines for Criteria ,, , _, 

~(T)~~T Ke '~aTf d ' a"epre sc'nts a distinctive and unusual lanoiorm. 

serves a vital ecological function such as maintainiv 


Lng the 


(2) The area 

the hydrologic balance over a wide area, i.e, it serves as a water 
storage or recharge area. 

(3) The plant and/or animal associations of the area are identified as unusual 


or of high quality. 


(continued next page) 
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-X-X- 

Policy Guida line - continued - Guidelines for Criteria 

(4) The area,is an unusual habitat wi£h, limited. representation in the region; 

' ' or a small renin anc or particular habitats which have virtually cas- 

' appeared within the region. 

(5) The area has. an unusual diversity of ecological sites and associated 
plants and animals, 

(6) The area provides habitat for rare or endangered species, 

(7) The combination of land forms and habitats has Irish aesthetic value in 
the context of the surrounding landscape and any alteration would signi- 
ficantly lower its value as a natural area, 

(3) The area is unusually diverse in plant and animal communities 

due to its geomorpholcgical features, soils, water, vegetation, and 
micro-climatic effects, 

(1) The area is comparatively undisturbed, affording a sheltered habitat for 
species which are intolerant to human disturbance, 

(11) The locat'.on of the area, combined with its natural features, makes it 
particularly suitable for scientific research and educational purposes. 

•X"X" , 

The'Guidelines' for Criteria have been adopted from Report of Ecoiogistics 
Limited - Appendix ’’A 1 ’ - prepared for the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority on Sensitive Areas Within the Hami 1 ton-TJentworth '.leg on, lie 
consider these Criteria to be all that we would desire for our purposes. 

Presentation to Board of Directors 

One weak 1 s written notice must be submitted to each incumbent on,the Board 

of Directors, of any proposal decided upon oy The Sanctuary Commixtee, 

This might entail calling of a special Meeting of the Board should the 

occasion demand. 

(Marion S. Ghivas) 

. -■ Sanctuary Director. 


* — 


— * —- * 
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TIE MOOD DUCK 

. .The food Duclc is published 2 tfmea yearly-from September to May inclusive 
and re mailed free bo members. Contributions^ror publication axe encoura 0 eo 

and should be mailed to the Editor, Ron. Ilepwor th, 251 Euston Hoad, Burlington, 

Ontario, L7L 4VG, Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month 

preceding publication. Articles may be reprinted without permission but credit 

lines would be appreciated. 

Noteworthy Bird Records should be sent to George forth, 357 Eagle Drive, 
Burlington, Ontario L7T 3A3 (phone 524-5452) by the 10 th of the month. 

The 'hod Duck is staffed by volunteer club members with responsibilities as 


. . -me joocl 
listed below. 

Editor - Ron Ilepwor£h Burlington 

Typing - Edith Lawrence Oakville 

Duplicating - Charlie Zimmerman Ancaster 

Collating £■: Mailing for Nov. - Dave Copeland Hamilton 
Noteworthy Bird Records - George North Burlington 


532-7504 

327-5502 

540-5253 

383-5515 

634-5453 


EXCHANGE PUBLICATIONS 


The Club receives a large number of exchange publications 
from various naturalists’ clubs in other parts of Ontario, 

and across Canada. Although these are intended as an aid 
to the Editor, current copies are also displayed at each 
monthly meeting for your perusal. Reel free to borrow 
them and learn about some of the other clubs and organi¬ 
zations in other areas, 

* * * * 
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GRANTS AVAILABLE FOR BIRD PROJECTS 

The James L, Baillie Memorial Fund for Bird Research and Preservation 
invites applications for grants to support projects on Ontario birds in 1978. 

The Fund's aim is to encourage field studies by amateur naturalists and it will 
support.projects which increase or disseminate knowledge of birds in their natural 
environment or contribute to their preservation. Priority will be given to projects 
which involve volunteer naturalists in research or fieldwork and to applicants 
who do not have access to other sources of support. Individual grants will not 
normally exceed $750. Applications are due by December 51. 1977. and. should be 
submitted on application forms obtainable from the Secretary, James L. Baillie 
Memorial Fund, c/o Long Point Bird Observatory, P. 0. Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario. 
NOE 1M0. 

The James L, Baillie Memorial Fund is financed in part from the proceeds 
of the Jim Baillie Memorial Bird Count (Baillie Birdathon). The Trustees welcome 
additional donations to the Fund. Donations are tax deductible and should be sent 
to the address given above. Trustees of the Fund are: Fred Bodsworth (Chairman), 
Clive E. Goodwin, John O.L. Roberts, David M. Scott, Terry M. Shortt, J. Murray 
Speirs, and James Woodford. 

***** ***** ***** ***** ***** 

*** *** *** *** 

*** 

* 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOLUNTEER WORK AT THE RBG NATURE CENTRE 

As some of you may be aware, the RBG through its Nature Interpretive 
Committee offers a nature studies program for school classes at the Nature 
Interpretive Centre on the Old Guelph Road. 

Although they have a paid teacher-naturalist at the Centre, they rely 
mainly on volunteers to guide the nature walks. Perhaps there are some of our 
members who would be interested in this type of volunteer work? The job does not 
require people with a great deal of expertise, only with a love and appreciation 
of nature. Learning sessions may be offered although they are not obligatory. 

If anyone is interested in helping out or in obtaining more information 
about the program, they should call either the Nature Centre at 527-7962 or 
contact Marion R. Wallace, Chairman, Nature Interpretive Committee at 585-2127- 

** ************! 

****** * 

* 

GOOD FRIENDS 

We were saddened indeed with the loss, in late September, of two of our 

members. 

Albert B. Nind , over a period of many years, served us well and 
generously as our Legal Counsel. His genial manner and. deep interest in naturalist 
activities endeared him to his friends in the Club. 

Willard II. Schaefer , of Kitchener, Ont., was a member of our Club for 
many years. He was an expert 'birder' and those who enjoyed his instructive work 
with us, were saddened to learn of his passing. 

Since 1974 it seems our ranks have been thinned in the loss of several 
of our most enthusiastic members - Clarence Hand, Eric Bastin, Thomas Merriott, 
Douglas Smith, W.K. Kirkwood, and Dr. G. MacMillan - all of whom contributed their 
talents for our benefit. 

To them xre say: "Good Night - Sweet Princes!" 

***** 
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KIllTLAiffl'S NARBLEK PUT OH DANGER LIST 
Toronto - The Xirtland's warbler has become the I3th species to be protected 
under Ontario's Endangered Species Act, Frank Miller, Ontario natural re¬ 
sources ministers said yesterday. 

Hr, Miller sard in a statement that a recent census of the central Michigan 
jack pine plains - the species' only known breeding range - indicates that approxi¬ 
mately 450 birds survive. 

' This extremely small world population points to the significance of Ontario 
sight records and the need for co-operation with the Michigan-based Kirtland's 
warbler survival projects' 1 Mr. Miller said, 

herald McKeating,ministry biologist responsible for the endangered species 
program, said that more than a cozen sightings have been reported in Ontario 
since 1300, 

M ale sighted 

iha moot recent, in June arc July of this year, occurred in jack pine stands 
coax Pembroke where a male Kirfcland's warbler was photographed, mist-netted and 
banded, he said. 

aimstry biologists are trying to determine whether a small breeding popu¬ 
lation survives in any of Ontario's jack pine regions, 

Tilth the population critically reduced, the species likely will require 
permanent monitoring and management of its breeding range, 

J.i the Kirtland's warbler does indeed breed in Ontario this will only be 
determined through surveys of suitable jack pine habitat curing the breeding 
season," Mr, McKeating said. 

I whatever the outcome, the presence of this seriously endangered species in 
Ontario is sufficient to warrant its protection." 

(submitted by Jim Dowall from Hamilton Spectator, Sept.5/77) 

Editor's Note: The Michigan Audubon Newsletter of August 1377 reported 
a 3,b'/i, gain in the 1977 census of Kirtland's Uarbler, 
according to preliminary figures. The 1377 count of 
singing males totaled 219 including the one in Ontario. 

Each of these is considered to represent a nesting pair. 

A previous record for Hamilton was on June 17, I960, when 
Peter Hamel heard one singing in Bull's Lane. During that day 
many of the keen birders of the Hamilton region saw this bird. 

There are also several records from the Bruce during the 195 f 
*.* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ** 


NEU YORK MAKS-3 A FLEDGLING START AT RESTORING EAGLE 

A pioneering effort to restore the bald eagle, a national symbol, to its 
historic range in New York State by gearing such birds in the wild is "working 

out very well," according to Peter A,A, Berle, State Commissioner of Environ¬ 
mental Conservation, There are now 6 birds at the Montezuma Nat. Wildlife Refuge. 

He said five of the birds had been placed in the refuge this year. The 
sixth is a returnee from the two released there Last year. 

"It's only the beginning," the Commissioner said, "but it is a very encour¬ 
aging start for our experimental attempt to restore nesting bald, eagles to their 
historic range in Net; York State." 

The restoration program is a co-operative effort by the State Environmental 
Conservation Department, the United States Fish and wildlife Service and Cornell 
University. 

Two Man-Made Nests 

In explaining the program, Commissioner Berle said that department biolo¬ 
gists nad placed five young eaglets In two.man-made nests early this summer at 
cue Montezuma refuge. Two of the birds came from wild nests in the Great Lakes 
area. Each had been the smallest of three young eaglets found in nests. Since 
bald eagles rarely manage to rear more than two young a year, the smallest and 
least likely to survive were taken from the wild nests. 


(continued next page) 
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Hex? York Makes A Fledgling Stare at Restoring Eagles (continued) 


The two other eaglets were offspring of birds held in captivity at 
Patuxant midlife Research Centre, a Federal facility in Maryland, They x-7ere 
described as the only two bald eagles reared in captivity in the United States. 

The Commissioner said the fifth bird was "an unexpected bonus." Eagle 
researchers engaged in banding in the Great Lakes nesting arda had found it with 
a broken leg in its nest. It was the smallest of the three eaglets there. After 
treatment, its leg healed and it was taken to the restoration experiment at the 
Mon tezuma re fuge. 

The returnee from the previous year x?as regarded as encouraging. It had 
left during the winter with a nest mate. Bald Eagles, also called American 
eagles, do not mature sexually for five years, and usually spend their juvenile 
years wandering before returning matured to the nesting area. 

(submitted by Robert Doering from Hex? York Times, Sept. 4/77) 


* * 


•V 

it 


Editor's Hots; 


Several noteworthy and commendable programs have 
been initiated in recent years to restore some of our 
endangered species such as the bald eagle and the 
peregrine falcon to their former ranges. 

The article following presents another side of the 
story to which I wonder if adequate consideration has 
been given. Can such programs be ultimately successful 
without first correcting the causes of their original 
decline? Do any of our readers have comments? 

* * * 


THE FALLEN EAGLE 


Pretend for a moment that an eagle is a canary. 

You are familiar with the practice of coal miner's of taking caged canaries 
into the mines to give an early warning of poisonous gas. 

If the canary suddenly dies in his cage, it's time for the miners to gei: 
out. A frail little bird gives up his life to signal to mighty men that their 
lives too are threatened. 

How consider an eagle. The body of a dead bald eagle was found in a snow- 
dr if t on the shore of Cass Lake, Minn, in May of 1970 and was sent to the U.S. 
Fish and Uild life Service for an Autopsy. Dr, James Elders, reported that the 
eagle was a "'chemical garbage can laden with an array of pollutants." 

Elders, x?hose offices are at Fort Snell lag, noted that a chemical analysis 
of the eagle's brain and body showed that the bird died from dieldrin, a chemical 
used primarily in the South, which has been banned from Minnesota for five years 
and from national use for one year. The bird also contained a number of other 
chemicals not common to Minnesota, Elders said; "‘The only compound we can 
really account for," he said, "is PC3, which has been found in the state's 
waterways." 

Of the bird's general condition, he said, "It x?as really loaded. It must 
have been exposed to a highly industrialized environment at one.time. 

Thus, x?s may ask, is the eagle to the rest of us living on earth what the 
canary is to coal miners? Is his system simply the first to break down under 
the weight of too many environmental pollutants? Have we dumped so much junk 
into our air and water that "we too X7ill suffer the same fate, even though it 
might take a little longer? 

Shakespeare said, "There's a special providence in the fall of a sparrow." 
Perhaps also in the fall of an eagle. This bird's death illustrates that our 
poisoning of the environment is very real. It shows too, that control of various 

(concluded on page 48) 
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DAYS ON THE DUNDAS MARSH - 1948 
W. W. Judd 


In The Wood Duck of 1969 (23(1) :5-7) I recalled activities in research 
on the Dundas Marshin 1946, and in The Wood Duck of 1972(26(1):3-5)activities 
in 1947. By the summer of 1940 the work was well established and several pro¬ 
jects, supported by the Research Council of Ontario, were undertaken by the 
Department of Zoology of McMaster University: 

Survey of mammals - I,es Prince with Mary Inksetter and Bill Campbell 

Study of Muskrat population - Robin Sharp with Gordon Sweatman 

Endoparasites of Muskrats - Gordon Sweatman 

Study of fish population - Edward Turner 

Life history of carp - Dorothy-Jane Peers 

Use of Gambusia minnows in mosquito control - Carl Fewster 

Mosquitoes of Hamilton area - W.W. Judd with Arthur Rayner 

Population of marsh insects - W.W. Judd with Arthur Rayner 

The study of the insect population of the marsh, in whichlwas particu- 
ularly involved, was carried out, as in 1947, by putting out five cages on 
the marsh to trap insects emerging from the water. By March 21 there was 
some open water on the marsh and the male red-wings were perching and squawking 
on the old cat-tails. On March 29 Ernie Kay and I towed two cages out onto the 
water in a punt but at Hickory Island the wind was so strong that the punt 
capsized, dumping the cages into the water. We drifted into shore and gave up 
the effort for that day. By April 5 all five cages were set in place and the 
collecting of insects was begun. 

On April 12 and 21 we watched a male American bittern going through its 
motions of producing its peculiar "post-hole-digging"■sound. On May 3, on the 
way down to the marsh from the campus we encountered a young great-horned owl 
perched on a log. It blinked its eyes, ruffled its feathers, held its wings up 
like a hood and snapped its beak, A parent bird in a nearby tree snapped its 
beak and hooted softly. On August 1, while sitting at the edge of the marsh 
below Wallingford Hall, I saw an American egret flying slowly eastward along 
the marsh. On November 14 I witnessed the flight of broad-winged hawks over 
the campus, 102 in all. 

In the last week of May I left to join a party from the Department of 
National Defence conducting a survey of biting insects at Goose Bay, Labrador 
and returned to Hamilton at the end of June, In the meantime Arthur Rayner 
visited the insect cages and collected the emergents. 

Along with the insect studies some other observations were incidentally 
made. Ed Turner used an underwater fyke net for catching fish and inadvertently 
caught snapping turtles. Seven of them were tangled in the netting and drowned 
on July 23 and two on July 30. Another odd creature was the bryozoan or moss- 
animal, Pectinatella magnifies, which produces globular masses of jelly on sub¬ 
merged objects. On September 14, twenty masses were found around the boathouse 
in the northwest corner of the marsh, one of them 14 inches in diameter. Bill 
Campbell found a dead Florida gallinule at VanWagner's Beach and extracted from 
it some biting lice. In the survey of mosquitoes around Hamilton and Ancaster 
we found eight species. 

The data from the various projects were rounded up during fall and winter 
and some were presented at the Third Technical Session of the Advisory Committee 
on Fisheries and Wildlife of the Research Council of Ontario in Toronto on March 
4 and 5,1949: Edward Turner - Fish population of the Dundas Marsh; Les Prince - 
Mammals of Wentworth County: Robin Sharp - Ecology of the muskrat; Gordon 
Sweatman - Endoparasites of the muskrat; Helen Eydt - Ectoparasites of small 
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Days on the Dundas Harsh - 1943 (continued ) 

mammals; W.W.Judd - Emergence of adults of aquatic insects of Dundas Marsh. 

The research continued on unabated in 1949 but I was not directly involved 
having agreed to go on another survey of biting insects with the Department of 
National Defence, this time to the Yukon Territory where I spent the months of 
June and July, Likewise, the summer of 1950 was spent away from the marsh, 
being occupied with making the transfer from Hamilton to London and the Univer¬ 
sity of Western Ontario where I joined the Department of Zoology. 

Sources of Informatio n 

Anon. 1949 Important trapping area lies on edge of Hamilton. Hamilton Spectator, 

February 25,1949. 

Anon. 1949 Grads do extensive research work. McMaster Silhouette, Friday, March 

4, 1949 

Anon. 1949 Even wood ducks have house shortage. Hamilton Spectator, May 16,1949. 
Anon. 1950 McMaster man appointed. Hamilton Spectator, February 18,1950. 

Judd, W.W. 1948 Hawk Flight. Wood Duck, 2(3): 4-5. 

Judd, W.W. 1950 Mosquitoes collected in the vicinity of Hamilton,Ontario during 
the summer of 1948. Mosquito News, 10(2): 57-59. 

Judd, W.W. 1950 Birds observed in the Yukon Territory during the summer of 1949. 
Canadian Field Naturalist, 64(4): 135-139. 

Judd, W.W. 1950 Pectinatel'la magnifies Leidy (Bryozoa) in the Dundas Marsh, 
Hamilton, Ontario. Canadian Field Naturalist, 64(6): 191-192. 

Judd,W.W. 1951 The snapping turtle ( Chelydra serpentina L.) in the Dundas Marsh, 
Hamilton, Ontario Canadian Field Naturalist, 65(1): 37-39. 

Judd, W.W. 1951 White-Throated sparrow at Goose Bay, Labrador. Canadian Field 
Naturalist, 65(2): 80. 

Judd, W. W. 1951 Bird lice(Mallophaga) from a Florida gallinule and a Baird's 
Sandpiper. Canadian Field Naturalist, 65(3): 120, 

Judd, W.W. 1953 A study of the population of insects emerging as adults from 
the Dundas Marsh, Hamilton, Ontario, during 1948. American Midland Naturalist, 
49(3): 801-824. 

Judd, W.W. 1969 Days on the Dundas Marsh - 1946. Wood Duck, 23(1): 5-7. 

Judd, W.W. 1972 Days on the Dundas Marsh - 1947. Wood Duck, 26(1): 3-5. 

Research Council of Ontario 1949 Advisory Committee on Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Technical Session, Abstracts of Papers, March 4-5, 1949, Toronto, Ontario, 

16 pages, mimeographed. 

Research Council of Ontario 1949 Advisory Committee of Fisheries and Wi Idlife, 
Progress Report, Fisheries and Wildlife Projects, 1948-49, Report No. 3-2-49, 

March 1949, Toronto,Ontario, 128P>mimeographed. 

Scott, Godfrey 1949 Animal and plant life thrives in beauty spot. Globe and 
Mail, Toronto, August 23,1949, page 13. 

Thomasson, Ruth 1950 Zoology Researchers. McMaster Silhouette, Friday,March 10/50, 
Willock, David 1949 Muskrat conservation, Scientific data is collected on 
largest source of Wildlife fur. Montreal Standard, Montreal,April 23,1949, 

pages 23-31, 

*** ****** 


The Fallen Eagle (continued from page 46) 

poisons is futile if done only by some states and not all. We are all involved 
in one life-support system, and with that fallen eagle, it may be sending us a 
message. 

(from Duluth Nes Tribune as reported in Manitoba Naturalists' Society Bulletin 

July-Aug, 197 6 ) 

**■*->##****• ** 

* 
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a haxiiy aouaor. in my huron haunts 

The discovery of a new plant for Worth America 

by J.K. Kamermans 

Heracleum manfcegazzlanum - Giant Hogweed or Giant Cow Parsnip - will be des¬ 
cribed as a nex? species for Worth America, However, it may have been around for 
many years. On top of that, it is by no means diminutive: flowerstarns up to 14 
feet tall-; leaves .4 ft, wide and G ft, long, are not easily overlooked. And to 
make things even worse for all observing naturalists, it. is not hidden deep in 
the woods, but is known to grow in abundance by roadsides. 

What then is the cause for its going undetected; that even "lynx-eyed” Krotkofl 
who botanized'in areas where it grows in abundance, did not report it? The an swel¬ 
ls simple; one of its close relatives, Heracleum maximum superficially looks like 
it,,,mind you, it is not the same at all; the differences can be seen easily, even 
from some .distance. But once this plant was accepted as Heracleum maximum, there 
was just no botanist or naturalist who did not assume that this vas so. 

Then came 1970 - an amateur botanist, G.H. Thomson, from Detroit, happened 
to read an article in "Lancet" (British medical journal) about the poisonous pro¬ 
perties of Ileracleum wantegazzianum; children playing with this plant developed 
awful blisters, fch; scars of which would remain for a long time, George Thomson 
has visited "The Bruce" regularly for over 30 years and is thoroughly acquainted 
with its plants. On one of his traps he read in one of the local papers that 
children, playing with parts of a big plant.,,.and suddenly it dawned upon George 
that the overly tall Gov? Parsnip he had seen, might possibly be this Heracleum 
nantegazzianum, Parts and seed were collected and sent to Kew Gardens in England 
and in due time George received confirmation of his suspicion.,a new plant for 
North America was discovered. 

In May 1075, unaware of these happenings, X was driving along one of the 
baakroads in "The Bruce"'. My eye perceived one of those things that make natural¬ 
ists expert reverse drivers. It was a collection of leaves, at that time approxi¬ 
mately 4 ft. tall. Notwithstanding the first thought "Cow Parsnip" I was not 
satisfied. Britton & Brown. Gray's Manual and my worn out Dutch flora strongly 
indicated that these were not the leaves of the known Cox; Parsnips. I decided to 
wait for floxjers. 

On one of our trips, visiting an old cottage area xje took to the xjoods. An 
old garage under mature trees seemed to take a bath in the sunlight filtering 
through the leaves, And there, toxjering over the top of its roof was my hairy 
horror in full magnif icier, t display. A flowers tern 14 feet tall; 4 5i diameter at 
its base; a main umbel 2 ft. across. And under it smaller specimens and leaves 
under which a tall man could hide. It seemed evident that this x?as not normal.' 

Hox 7 could a thing as horrendous as this ever be normal? 


Three days later the George Thomsons arrived for a few days' botanizing and 
quickly solved my problem. 

Naturalists are, or should be like Dr. Heuvelmans, who in his book "On the 
trail of unknown animals" gives many examples of the satisfaction it gives to 
follow evidence with an open mind, Or perhaps like Captain Queeg in "The Caine 
Mutiny", stating that one cannot assume one damn thing in the navy. The questions 
"why" and "Is that so" are tools of curiosity, tilth these questions in mind and 
the proper armoury - like a handlens and a good plantbook - one is well equipped 
to pursue the answers on thousands of "Nhy's", And even if many times the answer 
■will be "I don't kriox?", it is the effort to find answers by oneself, rather than to 
accept them on somebody else’s say-so that makes botanizing interesting. Through 
observing and constantly asking questions, one gains some insight into the distri- 



A Hairy Horror in my Huron Haunts (continued) 

bution of plants, their way of life, and their status in the whole web of living 
and non-living things. Something that started as a collection of names becomes a 
effort to understand some of what we call nature and we ourselves become natural- 


In following the "Heracleum Trail 1 ’, the following information may be of 


interest: In 19.74, Dr. Horton of the University of Waterloo collected specimens 
in the village of Tara (Bruce county). In his write-up in :i !he Canadian Field 
naturalist 1 ' he suggested that some early settler may have imported some seed. 

Early settlers in this area arrived in 1960-1130. However, the plant is native 
to Southern Aussia, was first described by two French authors in an Italian botan¬ 
ical magazine and found its way into the Index Kewensis around 1335, Dr .Morton’s 
suggestion would antedate its discovery in Europe by at least 16 years, which is 
not impossible. One of the non-naturalist people who saw the plant was very 
definite in identifying it as the same plant that grew at.the backdoor of a hotel 
in Southampton (Ontario) 35 years ago, and was then referred to as "banana plant" 
(Wo doubt due to the similarity of its flowerstem to a banana trunk). Deports 
of new finds have been booming; at least 14 locations in Ontario; 4 of them with 
very large colonies. But also 3 locations around Vancouver. And from a botanist 
friend in Holland* The plant grows in the largest park in Amsterdam and frequently 
on the 10th Century estates in the country,..., 

Of course, one should not jump to conclusions and think that the early 
Indians carried the seeds with them across the Behring Sea, or that the 13th 
Century Dutch traders collected seeds in Georgia/Sussia. Most likely many 
questions on how this plant arrived in Worth America will never be answered, but 
that makes it all the more interesting to pursue them. 


gelr tors Note: 


Jan Kamsrmans is one of our corresponding members who writes from 
Lions Head, Ontario (Box 111). We hope to hear from him again in 
the near future, I’m sure xje can all learn from his botanizing 
experiences. 


CHANCE OF ADDRESS 

If you have recently moved or are planning.to move, 
please drop a line to the Club with your new address. 
This will save you some missed copies of The Wood 
Duck and save the Club 'die added expense of remailing 
returned copies. Postage adds up. 

DON'T FEED THE BEADS I 


It's illegal to hand-feed national park animals . You can no longer stop your car in 
a national park and hand-feed that innocent-looking deer at the side of the road, 

A recent order-in-council changed the park service game regulations which means that 
this past summer warning tickets were handed, out to first-time offenders and. next 
year fines will be levied. The anti-feeding law follows Waterton Park incidents in 
which a moo.e choked to death on a plastic table cloth stolen from a picnic table 
and two Calgary back packers spent the night in a tree as five hungry deer attempted 
to gain goodies from their packsaclcs. In Glacier National Park in Montana, a young 
woman was killed and partly eaten by a grizzly bear last fall. Hangers there attri¬ 
buted the death to illegal feeding of the bear by other campers, 

(from Manitoba Naturalists' Society Bulletin - July-August 1977) 
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HUT? in TIP HOODS 


A forester may assess our native walnuts and hickories with an eye for 
lumber but the nuts should not be overlooked for these can be enjoyed each fall at 

no cost to the forager or to the trees. 

Black walnuts are less common than formerly and the larger trees nave oeen 
cut but smaller or imperfect specimens are commonly found along country roads or city 
streets and most of these produce at least a few nuts each year, k single productive 
tree can sometimes supply enough for a family of average size and appetite. Gathering 
the nuts from the ground in October or November is simple but extracting the deli¬ 
cious kernels can be a challenge. The thick, fleshy husk rs the first obstacle. 

Green and fragrant in early autumn, it clings closely to the nut anc. must be scrape,., 
or pounded away before the nut can be properly cured. Allowed to decay it becomes 
a black watery mass and in any condition it yields a bro’Tu dye which permanently 
stains anything it touches. After drying, the nuts are not disagreeable to handle 
but they are difficult to crack, Nith patience and practice the kernels can oe ex¬ 
tracted consistently in halves and quarters, Some report better results after soak¬ 
ing the nuts over night in water. Black walnuts are an excellent addition to many 
recipes especially those for fudge, spicy cakes or cookies. 

The butternut, a lass common relative of the black walnuts, is also an excel¬ 
lent source of nuts of a similar but milder flavor. It is sard that p.oneers auj- 
other practical rural folks made pickles of butternuts which were gathered for the 
purpose in mid-:summer so long as they remained tender enough to puncture with a^ 
knitting needle. The recipe required, the scalding of the nuts, removal of the tuzz^. 
(an unpleasant task usually relegated to the children) and pickling in a soluL..on 01 
vinegar, sugar and spices. Butternut husks a^so yield a persistent stain .coi.mer.-y 
used^to dye woolen cloth. Some Civil bar soldiers were known for their homemade 
uniforms or ’’butternut 5 ’ jeans. 

The shagbark hickory produces an even finer nut similar in flavor to the 
pecan, a’southern relative. Preferred by squirrels, however, an entire crop may be 
stripped from the trees long before fall. In contrast to black walnucs, the oui.er 
husk of a hickory nut is easily removed. As the husk dries it splits .unto equal 
segments and falls away from the smooth inner shell. Getting to the kernel, is anotnex 
matter for it is usually embedded in a shell that yields to nothing less than cot«u 
destruction. Indians who knew this pounded shells and all in water producing a milky 
soup which when fernmented became a drink known as "powcoaikora (an especially 
descriptive term when anglicised). ‘’Hickory milk, '- s trained of shell rragments, was 
sometimes stirred into meal in the preparation of corn cakes and the pulverizer nuts 
were also cooked with venison broth, the shells settling to the bottom of toe poU 

To insure a supply of nuts for the squirrels and perhaps for your children 
or grandchildren planting a few in out of the way places is recommended. Because 
they develop an impressive tap root in the first year, walnuts and hickories are 
difficult to transplant. It is simplest to propagate them by planting the nuts in 
fall, husks and all, 4 or 5 inches deep where the trees are intended to grow. The 
roots of black walnuts produce a toxic substance known as -juglone'- which may inter¬ 
fere with growth of other plants so they should not be planted too near lawns or 
gardens. 

(reprinted from Kalamazoo Nature Centre Hews, #57, November 1075) 

* ****.x.^*.v*^*****************-:f************* * 

SALA MANDER UNFROZEN 

A salamander, Hynobius keyserling that was found frozen in the^perma-rrost 
at a depth of 11m in northern YaldJtia, Siberia, lived for six months after it was 
thawed out and even produced offspring. Its age was determined by radiocarbon 
analysis as 50 years., 'Hitherto it was believed that amphibians could not live for 
mere than 2>30 ycw.rs An this state of frozen anabiosis. 

(reprinted from Oryx, Vol, XI', No,5, via Huntsville Chickadee, Vol.lC(A),Feb./76) 
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NOTEWORTHY dIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to October 15, 1977 - 269 

n - indicates the first recoid for the year 
F - indicates the first record for the migration 
L - indicates the lat-t record for the migration 
N9E - indicates nest with 9 eggs 


Red-throated Loon Oct. 2”' 1 Lake off Port Credit 

Horned Grebe Oct. 2F 20 Lake off Stoney Creek 

D.-c. Cormorant Sep. 25F 2 Dunaas Marsh 

Mute Swa n Sep. 23 3; 12 ad. Bronte) Clarkson 

Redhead Sep. 23F 2 East end-of Bay . 

Ganvasback Sep. 23 1 East end of Bay 

Greater Scaup Sep. 23F 7 East end of bay 

Lesser Scaup Sep. 23F 24 East end of .Day 

Oldsquaw Oct. 2 1 Lake off Stoney Creek 

White-winged Sep. 25F 9 Lake off or .nte 

Scoter Oct. 2 400 Lake off Stoney Creek 

Surf Scoter Oct. 2F 24) 30 nay) Stiney Creek 

Oct. 10 • 30 East end of Day 

nlack Scoter Oct. 2F 1 Lake off Stoney Creek 

Ruddy Duck Sep. 23F 2 East end of Day 

0°!. 2 53 East end of Day 

Broad-winged Hawk Sep. 27 66 North Shore, olvd. 

Sep. 28 8 High Level Dridge 

Dald Eagle Sep. 28 2 imm. High Level Dridge 

Oct.4, 7 1 imm. Carroll's Point 
Marsh Hawk June 12 N9E Westover 


Wormington, Ridout 

Wormington, Curry et al. 

Alan Wormington 

Alan Wormington 

Wormington 

Wormington 

’Wormington 

Wo rkington 

Curry, Wormington et al 
Curry et al. 

•Curry et al. 

Powells) Curry et al. 
Kevin .McLaughlin 
Curry et al. 

Alan Wormington 
Huber Moore 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Alan Wormington 
Alan Wormington 
Copeland) Cherriere 
Rick Snider 


Sep. 

Osprey Sep. 

Peregrine Falcon Oct. 
American Kestrel Sep. 
Virginia Rail Sep. 
Bora Oct. 

American Coot Sep. 
Am. Golden PloverOct. 
Black-b. Plover Oct. 
Willet Sep. 

Baird's Sandpiper Oct 
Dunlin Sep. 

Marbled Godwit Sep. 

Oct. 

Sanderling Oct. 


28 15 High Level nridge 

2, 25 10) 9 Dundes Marsh) Woodland 
2* 1 Woodland Cemetery 

28 4 2 High Levr-i Dridge 

21, 1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

14 1 Willow Point 

13F 1 University Landing 

2 1 Hamilton Beach 

16 1 Van Wagner's B=ach 

24' !; ". 1 Mcuntsberg Reservoir 

2 1 Hamilton oeach 

22F 1 Dundas Marsh 

22 1 University Landing 

1L 1 University Landing 

2 20 Hamilton Beach 


Alan .Wormington 
Duncan) Wormington 
Copeland) W. Smith 
Alan Wormington 
Druce Duncan 
Alan Wormington 
Huber Moore 
Huber Moore 
Kevin McLaughlin 
William Mansell 
Huber Moore 
Alan Wormington 
Alan Wormington 
Huber Moore 
Huber Moore 


Parasitic Jaeger Sep. 

Oct. 

Franklin's Gull sep. 
Little Gull Oct. 
d 1.-1. Kittiwake Sep. 
Sabine's Gull Sep. 
Arctic Tern Oct. 

Caspian Tern Sep. 


24"" 2 Van Wagner's Beach Wormington, Wylie 

2 6 Lake Ontario Curry, wormington et al 

24F 1 Van Wagner's Deach Wormington, Wylie 

1 1 imm. Confederation. Park Alan Wcrmingtcn 

25F.1 imm. Lake off Oakville) Canal Curry et al. 

24 * 3 imm. Van Wagner's Beach Wormington, Wylie 

2* 1 imm. Lake off Van Wagner's Curry, b-ryant, Ridout, 

(Wormington, Wylie 

19 1 Taquanyah Cons. Area oruce Duncan 


Oct. 1L 2 Van Wagner's Deach Alan Wormington 

Short-eared Owl Sep. 29F IN. of Campbellville Bob Westmore 

Common Nighthawk Sep. 25 2 North Shore Blvd. Dave & Thelma Powell 
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Chimney Swift Sep. 17 
R-th Hummingbird Oct. 1 L 
Red-h. Wc.odpeckerSep.27j 28 


Y.-b, Sapsucker 

Oct. 

14 

Eastern Kingbird 

Sep. 

17L 

Great Crested 

Sep. 

28 

Flycatcher 

Oct.. 

. 2L 

Eastern Phoebe 

Oct. 

9 

Yell'W-b. Flyc. 

Sep. 

25 

Least Flycatcher 

Sep. 

22 

E. Wood Pewee 

Sep. 

26 

Barn Swallow 

Oct. 

9 

Cliff Swallow 

Oct. 

9L 

Purple Martin 

Oct. 

9L 

White-breasted 

Sep. 

27 

Nuthatch 

Sep. 

28 

Winter 'Wren 

Sep.llF,l 6 

Long-b.Marsh Wren Sep. 

22 

N. Mockingbird 

Oct. 

4 

Gray Ca.tbird 

Oct. 

6 

Wood Thrush 

Sep. 

23 


Swaxnson's Thrush Oct. 9 
Gray-cheeked ThrushSep. 21 
Golden-c. Kinglet Sep. 19F 
Solitary Vireo Sep. 24 
Warbling Vireo Sep. 25L 
B1.-&W. Warbler Sep. 26 
Tennessee Warbler Oct. 9 
Nashville Warbler Oct. 6 
Northern Parula Sep. 22 
Warbler Sep. 25 
Magnolia Warbler Oct. 10 
Cape May Warbler Oct. 4 
nl.-th. Green Warb.Oct. 12 
Cerulean Warbler June 12# 
Chestnut-sided W.Sep. 27 
bay-br. Warbler Sep. 27 
Blackpoll WarblerSep. 28 

Pine Warbler Sep. 30 
W. Palm 'Warbler Sep. 25 
Wilson's Warbler Sep. 28 
American RedstartOct. 6 
Rusty Blackbird Sep. 25 
Scarlet Tanager Oct. 4 
Evening Grosbeak Sep. 11F 
Oct. 4 

Purple Finch Sep. 27 
Common Redpoll Oct. 6 F 
Pine Siskin Oct. 2F 

Rufous-s. Towhee Oct. 7 
Slate-c. Junco Sep. 29F 
White-crowned Sp.Sep. 21 
White-throated Sp.Sep. 11 
Lincoln 1 s .Sparrow Sep. 27 


14 North Shore olvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1, 1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 East of Paris 
1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 East end of Pay 
1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 Dundas Marsh 
1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 Hamilton ueach 

1 Strathearne Dock 

2 Van Wagner's Beach 
154 North Shore Blvd. 

150 North Shore olvd. 

lj .1 Spencer Ck.; N. Shore 

3 Dundas Marsh willows 
1 Gray's Rd.' at Hwy. 8 
1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore jjlvd. 

1 North Shore j-dvd. 

1 North Shore WLvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 Woodland Cemetery 
1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 Forest Glen Ave. 

1 Cone. 6 ; Millgrove 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

2 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 675 Cedar, Burlington 
1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

40 Strabane 
1 Gray's Rd. 

3 Hopkins Tract, R.3.G. 
8 North Shore Blvd. 

85 North Shoe blvd. 

21 North Shore -ulvd. 

1 East end of Bay 
1 675 Cedar Burlington 
1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 
1 North Shore Blvd. 

25 Westdale Park 
1 North Shore Blvd. 


Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma, Powell 
Wormington, Wylie 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Huber Moore 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Alan Wormingtc n 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Bob Westmore 
Bob Westmore 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Dave & Thelma. Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
H. Moore; Powells 
Alan wormington 
Hub er Moore 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave k Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave d Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Alan Wormington 
Da\e & Thelma Powoll 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Bob Westmore 
Rick Snider, Wylie 
Dave & Thelma. Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Ruth Summers 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Davem& Thelma Powell 
Alan Wormington 
Huber Moore 
Huber Moore 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Dav~ & Thelma Powell 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Huber Moore 
Ruth Summers 
Bruce Duncan 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Huber Moore 
Dave & Thelma Powell 


Please send your bird records by the 10th of the month to George N. North, 
857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-546 3 
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EAGLE CONTROVERSY AT BEAMER POIH T 

by Dave Copeland 

Hawk watchers at Beamer Point on April 10th, 1977 were kept on their toes 
as hundreds of hawks poured over the Grimsby lookout. John Cumming, compiler for 
the day, had lots of company as observers from Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo were 
on hand. 

The observers had little to disagree about as 9 species of hawks and 
vultures apneared overhead. The total count for the day exceeded five hundred 
birds, a modest, nevertheless interesting flight. 

About half way through the day, one sharp-eyed observer sighted a large 
dark soaring bird to which he exclaimed "What's this, a bald eagle?" The next 
ten minutes or so during which the bird was in sight were somewhat chaotic. 
Identification of the bird ranged from dark-phased rough-legged hawk to bald 
and golden eagle! 

A quick survey I made on the spot did not resolve the controversy. The 
results were something like a Gallup poll. Of forty-odd observers, twenty-odd 
did not locate or see the bird! One veteran observer toyed between bald and/or 
rough-legged. However, of the observers that did sight the bird, the over¬ 
whelming opinion was immature golden eagle. 

My own impression of the bird was of an immature golden eagle. 

V/hat made the identification difficult was the distance of the bird. As 
observation continued the bird steadily soared out and axray from us toward the 
north-west. The bird was never observed to flap during the time it was in sight; 
it simply soared out of vision. 

Size 

When I first got my glasses on the bird I noticed a smaller hawk inter¬ 
acting with it. This other bird was clearly an immature red-tailed hawk, very 
bronze and buffy on the upper surface. Our dark bird was noticeably larger, but 
continued to be viewed on edge while the red-tail was seen diving at various 
angles. Therefore I rationalized that the size difference was not as dramatic 
as had the large bird reacted to the pestering of the smaller bird. Immatures 
had made up a large portion of the red-tails seen during the day. 

Shape 

Our "eagle" was very strikingly buteo-shaped with very broad wings held 
more or less horizontally. As the bird soared I continually focused my attention 
on the head. Again and again the bird circled. The head was visible but in my 
opinion no where near the length and bulk of that of a bald eagle. The head 
appeared uniformly dark matching the color of the upper back. 

Coloration 

The most striking and obvious feature of this bird to most observers was 
the x^hite tail with terminal blackish band . 

Behaviour 

All the time the bird was in sight it soared continuously in deliberate 
circles. Even when dived upon by the red-tail, a noticeable reaction was not 
observed. 

In other years I have witnessed interaction between eagles and red-tails, 
but have not witnessed interaction between migrating red-tails and rough-legs. 

It is doubtful whether a rough-legged would allow repeated attack without diving 
in defence or flapping away in escape. 

(continued next page . . .) 
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Eagle Controversy at Beamer Point (continued) 

However, I once observed an immature bald eagle reneatedly attacked by an 
adult red-tail. The eagle seemingly paid little attention until about the fourth 
'run' of the buteo upon the eagle's back. At the last moment the eagle rolled 
over on it's back extending it's talons upwards narrowly missing the suprised 
red-tail. 

Rough-legged hawks do much flapping in migration unlike our observed bird. 
Rough-legs have long narrower wings and a longer tail than other buteos. The 
roughie is easily the most streamlined buteo sometimes being confused with 
harriers. 

Golden eagles are knoxm to soar more frequently than bald eagles. 

The Record 

Of the hawk identification books and pamphlets I have reviewed, no where 
is there a diagram showing an immature bald eagle with a white tail and t er minal 
dark band . Of the half dozen or so immature bald eagles I have seen at close 
range, all displayed a mottled patterned tail of alternating dark and light 
patches. Also in younger birds there is much white on the dorsal surface of 
the bird. 

Summary 

There seems no doubt that our bird was not a rough-legged hawk. Behaviour 
and size in my opinion would rule out this species. During the remainder of 
the day I observed four rough-legs, none of which came close to resembling our 
bird in bulk or shape (all light phase). All four did much flapping under the 
same wind conditions. 

The combination of continuous soaring, tail pattern, small head and long 
tail; the opinion of the majority of observers who have had previous experience 
with the bird suggests this bird was a Golden Ragle. 

In sending in his summary, John Cumming outlined many of the points 
above (including his sighting of an immature golden at the same location during 
the previous year) as reason for his opinion that the bird was indeed an imm¬ 
ature golden. 

The one observer who refused the identification remarked "No way, It's 
too dark on the back; I've seen lots of golden eagles, They're brown birds." 

In light of the above remarks and as an aid tj future identification 
I submit the following plummage description (Murphy) rerrinted from Report No. 7, 
Habitat Management Series For Unique or Endangered Species, Bureau of Land 
Management, U.S. Department of the Interior, published December 1973- 

"A newly fledged golden eagle has a very distinctive plummage. 

It is considerably darker than the adult and is blackish-brown 
in appearance. The crown and hackles are darker and duller . The 
basal half of the breast feathers and the basal one-third of 
the feathers on the back are white. There is a broad terminal 
band of brownish-black on the tail feathers which covers about 
one-fourth of the central rectrices and graduates up to approx¬ 
imately one-half of the outer tail feathers'.' (The text goes on 
to describe the white patch at the carpal joint (base of prim¬ 
aries) and the fact that newly fledged eaglets are as big or 
bigger than adults.) The emphasis is my own. 
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